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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 
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To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
Blind,  as  required  by  law,  respectfully  present  their  annual  re- 
port: 

The  continued  prosperity  of  this  institution  is  very  gratifying 
to  us,  and  to  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  citizens  of  the  state, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  to  all  their  representatives.  And  to  God, 
the  sovereign  and  merciful  disposer  of  all  things,  we  owe  grati- 
tude and  humble  acknowledgments,  for  Ills  kind  care  of  all  its 
interests. 

From  careful  inspection,  the  Trustees  are  satisfied  that  the 
Superintendent  and  teachers,  and  others  employed  in  the  insti- 
tution, have  performed  their  duties  with  great  ability  and  faith- 
fulness, and  deserve  public  confidence.  The  pupils  have  been 
orderly  and  diligent,  and  have  made  commendable  progress  du- 
ring the  past  year.  In  every  respect,  this  school  fulfils,  we  be- 
lieve, the  expectations  of  the  public,  and,  indeed,  exceeds  the 
anticipations  of  many.  Probably  it  is  second  to  no  other  simi- 
lar institution  in  our  country,  for  the  advantages  of  substantial 
education  and  economy  of  management,  taking  into  view  the 
short  time  it  has  existed.  And,  in  the  same  light,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  pupils,  it  has  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  usual  since  the  close  of  the  second  year.  The 
number  now  is  fifty;  of  whom  forty  seven  are  state  pupils,  be- 
ing one  less  than  the  number  (forty  eight,)  authorized  by  the 
law  creating  the  institution.  Eighteen  have  been  added  since 
the  last  report,  a part  of  them,  however,  were  received  during 
the  last  term,  and  the  others  during  the  present;  so  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  provision  of  the  law  which  requires  that  not  more 
than  twelve  shall  be  received  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  any 
one  year,  has  been  substantially  observed.  This  will  fully  ap- 
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pear  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Principal,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, to  which  w-e  refer  for  more  particular  information,  res- 
pecting the  operations  and  condition  of  the  institution. 

Several  of  the  pupils  (five  or  six,)  who  entered  during  the 
early  part  of  the  first  term,  which  commenced  July  4,  1837,  and 
ended  August  1,  1838,  will  have  completed  the  entire  time  (five 
years,)  allow'ed  by  law,  at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  which 
will  end  August  1,  1842.  They  were  quite  young,  and  have 
made  good  acquirements  in  learning,  and,  when  discharged,  will 
be  still  in  early  youth.  They  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages 
they  need,  of  learning  any  business,  by  which  they  may  sup- 
port themselves  in  future  life.  This  has  been  owing  to  two 
causes — their  early  years,  and  the  want  of  opportunity,  as  our 
labor  system  has  been  necessarily  imperfect,  until  last  year;  and, 
indeed,  has  not  yet  reached  its  maturity.  Others,  it  is  readily 
seen,  will  be  placed  in  the  same  situation,  from  year  to  year,  as 
they  enter  the  school,  and,  consequently,  leave  it  at  a period  in 
their  age,  too  early  to  learn  any  trade  completely,  and  to  have 
formed  fixed  principles  and  habits  for  life.  And  many  of  this 
class  will  be  without  parents,  or  friends,  to  provide  for  them  in 
a suitable  manner.  The  evil  consequence  of  casting  children 
of  this  class,  and  in  these  circumstances,  upon  the  world,  without 
suitable  care,  and  without  adequate  means  of  living,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  some  of  them  unprotected 
females,  (as  now. in  one  instance,)  may  be  certainly  forseen. — 
We,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  general  assembly,  the 
propriety  of  authorizing  the  trustees,  by  an  amendment  of  the 
act  to  establish  this  'institution,  or  by  resolution,  if  judged  best, 
to  continue  such  pupils  a longer  time  (two  or  three  years,)  in 
the  school,  for  this  purpose.  And  connected  with  this  might  be 
a provision  allowing  the  reception  of  pupils  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  twenty  one  years,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing a trade.  Thus,  the  trouble  and  delay  attending  frequent  ap- 
plications to  the  legislature,  in  such  cases,  would  be  prevented, 
and  a great  favor  conferred  on  many  of  this  unfortunate  class, 
who  have  been  precluded  from  the  advantiiges  of  education  in 
early  life. 
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By  the  treasurer’s  report,  which  is  appended,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  received  in  behalf  of  the  institution,  from  the 
treasurer  of  state,  the  sum  of  - - - - $9,550  00 

And  there  have  been  paid  on  all  accounts,  inclu- 
ding former  claims  against  the  institution,  - $10,160  21  i 
Leaving  a balance  due  the  treasurer,  of  - - ^61021i 

And  it  is  estimated  that  an  appropriation  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars will  be  needed  for  the  year  now  commenced,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  institution  fully,  meet  the  balance  due,  and  complete 
the  arrangements  in  regard  of  building,  furniture,  books,  &c.— ' 
After  this  year  the  expense  can  be  diminished,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils,  in  a greater  degree  than  heretofore. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  HOGE, 

N.  H.  SWAYNE, 

JOHN  A.  BRYAN. 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution 

for  the  mstiniction  of  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen: — Oar  gratitude  is  eminently  due  to  Almighty 
God,  for  his  favor  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  Institution. 
Its  number  has  rapidly  increased,  and  its  high,  benevolent  pur- 
poses have  been  proportionably  advanced.  We  may  well  re- 
mark, in  the  language  of  a younger  pupil — “After  so  long  a night 
of  gloom  and  darkness,  how  beautifully  is  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
fulfilled,  in  our  enlightened  day,  that ‘the  blind  shall  see  out 
OE  obscurity.’  ” Truly,  may  we  give  almost  a literal  significa- 
tion to  the  words  of  the  prophet — for  their  darkness  is  made 

LIGHT  BEFORE  THEM,  AND  THEY  ARE  LED  IN  PATHS  THAT  THEY 

HAVE  NOT  KNOWN.  Sciencc  has  become  the  handmaid  of  be- 
nevolence; success  has  given  energy  to  zeal,  brightened  the 
hopes  of  philanthropy,  and  crowned  the  work  of  patient  labor 
with  the  fruits  of  cheerfulness,  where,  before,  was  heard  only 
the  voice  of  sadness  and  despondency.  Every  generous  feeling 
responds  to  the  language  of  a beautiful  writer,  that,  “ the  eyes 
that  are  never  gladdened  with  light,  should  never  stream  with 
tears.” 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report,  the  number  of  pupils  was  thh^ 
ty  six.  Since  which,  three  have  been  discharged;  eighteen  have 
been  admitted,  and  one  has  not  returned — making  the  present 
number  in  the  Institution,  fifty. 

There  has  been  no  death  during  the  year,  and  no  case  of 
dangerous  illness. 

Of  the  three  who  were  discharged,  one  was  a young  girl,  a 
recent  pupil,  not  of  sound  mind.  Another,  a female,  could  re- 
ceive no  further  benefit  in  the  Institution.  And,  the  third,  a boy. 
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was  subject  to  frequent  convulsions,  which  rendered  his  further 
continuance  inconvenient  to  the  Institution,  and  of  no  utility  to 
himself. 

During  the  past  vacatjon,  another  tour  was  made  with  several 
pupils,  to  Cincinnati,  and  other  towns,  in  the  south  and  west 
parts  of  the  state,  embracing  a circuit  of  about  400  miles,  which 
was  attended  with  the  usual  success,  of  a considerable  addition 
to  our  number.  A portion  of  these  would,  otherwise,  probably 
never  have  reached  the  Institution ; some  of  them  being  entirely 
ignorant,  even,  of  its  existence.  Further  experience  confirms 
the  truth,  of  the  great  reluctance  of  most  of  the  blind  to  leaving 
home,  and  of  their  parents  to  parting  with  them — a difficulty  of 
so  formidable  a kind  as  to  be  removed  only  b}^  a personal  appli- 
cation from  the  Institution.  In  all  parts  of  the  state  that  were 
visited  by  us,  this  noble  work  of  state  beneficence  was  regarded 
with  universal  favor. 

In  referring  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  this  Institu- 
tion, I am  gratified  to  state,  that  its  prosperity  is  largely  due  to 
the  able,  zealous,  and  faithful  labors  of  the  Teachers  and  Matron — 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  Penniman,  in  the  literary  studies;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Churchman,  in  vocal  music,  and  on  the  pianos;  Mr.  G.  Machold, 
in  the  band;  Mr.  H.  Hauenstein,  in  the  mechanic  branches; 
• and,  to  Mrs.  S.  H.  Vandeman,  the  Matron,  and  teacher  of  the 
female  pupils,  in  plain  and  ornamental  work.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a class  of  teachers,  combining  with  skill  in  their 
different  branches,  so  much  faithfulness,  and  moral  worth. 

The  order  of  studies,  and  the  branches  taught,  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  they  were  last  year — embracing  spelling,  and 
definitions,  with  the  latin  roots;  reading,  writing,  geography,  in- 
cluding maps  and  statistics;  arithmetic,  mental,  and  on  slate 
frames;  and  algebra.  Also,  daily  lectures  on  moral  and  natu- 
ral philosophy,  logic,  belleslettres,  political  economy,  general 
and  natural  history,  &;c.,  which  all  the  pupils  attend. 

The  hour  of  rising  is  half  past  5.  The  exercises  commence 
at  one  quarter  past  6,  and  continue,  with  a short  recess  between 
each  lesson,  until  1 o’clock,  P.  M.  The  lessons  are  one  hour 
long,  each.  The  singing  and  band  exercises  intervene  between 
104  and  12.  The  afternoon,  from  2 to  5,  is  spent,  by  nearly  all 
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the  pupils,  at  work.  One  hour  of  each  evening  is  occupied  in 
reading  history,  biography,  &c.,  to  all  the  pupils.  The  Matron 
also  reads  one  hour,  every  afternoon,  to  the  girls,  while  at  their 
work.  Scientific  discoveries,  important.events,  and  the  leading 
current  news  of  the  day,  are  communicated  to  the  pupils,  from 
time  to  time. 

The  religious  privileges  of  the  pupils  continue  to  be  respected, 
and  secured  to  them.  They  are  required  to  attend  church  on 
the  Sabbath,  at  places  of  their  own  choice,  without  the  least 
restraint.  And,  if  the  weather  is  unpleasant,  appropriate  exer- 
cises are  held  in  the  Institution. 

Your  instructions,  in  regard  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
pupils,  are  carefully  observed.  We  deem  this,  indeed,  to  be  the 
highest  object  of  a sound  education.  It  would  be  almost  worth- 
less without  it.  To  overcome  the  influence  of  evil  and  neglect- 
ed habits — to  subdue  all  propensities  to  vice,  and  immorality — to 
call  into  active  exercise  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
dispose  them  to  kindness,  usefulness,  and  good  order — to  pro- 
mote a spirit  of  love,  and  mutual  forbearance — in  a word,  to  cul- 
tivate and  cherish  the  sound  and  wholesome  principles  of  truth 
and  virtue,  as  based  upon  Christianity,  are  duties  so  plainly  in- 
scribed in  a system  of  education,  in  an  institution  like  this,  that 
they  can  never  be  safely  departed  from. 

I am  happy  to  report  the  continued  improvement  of  the  pupils, 
in  all  their  exercises  of  study  and  labor — their  general  content- 
ment; and  the  high  value  they  place  upon  their  privileges. 
But,  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  let  them  speak 
for  themselves,  in  their  own  unafl'ected  language.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  their  writings,  are  given  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
Report.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  sentiments  there  mani- 
fested are  entirely  their  own,  usually  expressed  in  their  writing 
lessons  and  letters  to  their  friends,  and  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  their  publication.  They  may,  therefore,  be  well  regard- 
ed by  their  parents  and  guardians,  by  the  legislature,  and  by 
the  friends  of  the  Blind,  in  general,  as  evidence,  of  the  most 
gratifying  kind,  of  the  success  and  happy  results  of  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  public  benevolence. 
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Both  branches  of  music  have  hivorably  advanced  the  past 
year.  Two  regular  lessons,  of  one  hour  each,  are  given  daily; 
one  in  singing — the  other  in  the  band.  Mr.  Churchman,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  lesson  to  the  whole  choir,  of  thirty  four  voices, 
(whose  rapid  improvement  is  his  best  recommendation,)  instructs 
twelve  pupils,  daily,  on  the  pianos.  The  band  comprises,  at  pres- 
ent, twelve  performers.  It  was  commenced  only  about  one 
year  ago,  under  Mr.  Machold,  by  whose  untiring  diligence  the 
pupils  are  now  able  to  perform  in  a very  creditable  manner. 

When  it  is  understopd  how  great  a source  of  enjoyment  this 
delightful  science  ever  proves  to  the  Blind,  it  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  thought  that  too  much  attention  is  bestowed  upon  it  here. 
It  occupies  a prominent  place  in  all  other  institutions  for  the 
Blind.  No  lessons  are  crowded  out  by  it — no  time  is  taken  up 
that  would  otherwise  be  profitably  employed.  On  the  contrary, 
it  affords  an  agreeable  and  necessary  relaxation  to  the  other 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  pupils;  and,  its  influence,  regarded  in 
that  light  alone,  is  entirely  salutary. 

The  mechanical  department  is  entitled  to  your  continued 
care.  In  its  practical  operation,  of  giving  useful  trades  to  the 
Blind,  at  a very  moderate  expense,  it  is  decidedly  successful. 
And  we  are  still  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  defray  all  its  expenses,  including  the  teach- 
er’s salary.  This,  however,  cannot  be  expected  until  the  pro- 
portion of  advanced  pupils,  to  beginners,  shall  be  greater.  This 
department  is  still  in  the  infancy  of  its  operations. 

The  beauty  and  durability  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils, 
prove  their  skill  and  capacity  in  the  various  manufactures. 
Eighteen  are  daily  engaged,  who  are  distributed  as  follows,  viz: 
twelve  at  brushmaking;  three  at  willow  baskets;  one  at  carpet 
weaving;  one  at  shoemaking;  and  one  at  manilla  door  mats. 
Their  teacher  is  constantly  engaged  in  his  faithful  labors,  of 
advancing  the  pupils,  and  elevating  the  condition  of  his  depart- 
ment. The  new  work  shop,  erected  for  their  better  accommo- 
dation, has  but  lately  been  occupied,  and  proves  to  be,  in  all  re- 
spects, convenient  and  comfortable. 

The  work  department  of  the  female  pupils  is  equally  inter- 
esting. In  addition  to  knitting  and  plain  sewing,  they  are 
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taught  to  make  worsted  baskets  and  flowers,  lamp  mats,  silk 
purses,  reticules,  watch  guards,  &c.,  &c.  These  specimens  of 
delicate  skill  are  justly  the  admiration  of  numerous  visitors. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  Blind  to  say,  that,  with  all  their 
privations  and  discouragements,  a more  industrious  class  of  per- 
sons can  no  where  be  found.  This  interesting  fact  is  much 
overlooked  by  indulgent  parents,  and  by  the  community,  gener- 
ally. Before  the  existence  of  these  institutions,  the  Blind  were 
looked  upon  as  entirely  helpless  and  dependant;  and,  the  thought 
that  they  must  ever  remain  so,  only  increased  this  dependance 
to  degradation  and  elleminacy — the  only  real  misfortune  of 
blindness. 

‘‘It  is  a pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun;”  and, 
tliose  who  are  blessed  with  the  light  of  day,  shrink,  instinctively, 
from  the  terrors  of  endless  and  unmitigated  darkness.  It  is  not 
unnatural,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  felt  a deep  and  gener- 
ous sympathy  for  those  who  are  clouded  in  the  gloom  of  perpetu- 
al night.  The  Blind,  themselves,  can  realize  this.  They  expect 
i^  1 hey  are  fully  sensible  of  their  misfortune.  But  they  de- 
siie  to  bo  relieved  from  the  morbid  sensibility  and  melancholy 
tones  of  pity  so  often  expressed  by  well  meaning,  but  thought- 
less, pel  sons  in  their  presence  and  hearing.  In  public  discourses, 
also,  sometimes  from  the  highest  quarters,  they  are  called  the 
saddest  and  inost  afflicted  of  our  race,  and  their  calamity  is  spo- 
ken of  as  the  viost  terrible  that  could  befhl  them.  The  object  of 
such  language  is,  to  elicit  public  sympathy,  and,  perhaps,  raise  a 
collection.  But,  the  chief  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  not  true. 
And  the  second  is,  that  its  ell'cct  on  the  Blind,  themselves,  is 
entirely  unfavorable.  Such  ideas,  constantly  repeated,  tend 
only  to  depress  them,  and  lead  them  to  deplore  their  condition. 
^yhercas,  our  constant  object  is,  and  should  be,  instead  of  mag- 
nifying their  misfortune,  in  exaggerated  colors,  to  strip  it  of  its 
evils,  real  and  imaginary— to  cheer,  to  elevate  and  encourage 
them  to  look  above  this  mere  physical  calamity. 

ith  intellectual  faculties  equal,  in  every  respect,  to  those  of 
seeing  j)crsons,  and  as  capable  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
useful  and  liberal  sciences,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  they  stand 
forth,  with  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  rational,  intelligent, 
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and  responsible  beings.  Blindness  has  not  darkened  their  souls. 
The  devices  of  modern  art  have  discovered  means  by  which 
another  sense  has  wonderfully  supplied  the  loss  of  sight.  And, 
now  they  ask — not  the  chilling  voice  of  pity — not  the  pittance 
of  cold  charity,  which  is  but  a badge  of  pauperism — but,  that 
their  present  opportunities  may  be  continued  to  them,  in  a spirit 
of  high  and  rational  benevolence;  of  cultivating  the  powers 
which  God  lias  given  them;  of  maintaining  their  independence 
by  their  own  talents  and  industry;  and  thus,  by  a full  and  pro- 
per dfevelopement  of  all  their  energies,  moral,  mental,  and  phys- 
ical, of  enabling  them  to  take  an  equal  station  in  life,  on  the 
same  platform  with  their  fellow  beings. 

The  ease  with  which  most  of  the  Blind  learn  to  read,  and  the 
proficiency  which  some  of  them  make  in  their  general  studies, 
have  frequently  led  to  reports  concerning  them  highly  exaggera- 
ted, and  bordering  on  the  marvellous.  These  give  rise  to  un- 
reasonable expectations,  which  are  unfavorable  to  them.  No 
pretensions  are  made  to  extraordinary  proficiency;  nor  do  they 
invite  the  apology,  so  often  made  for  them,  that  they  do  well /or 
blind  persons.  They  desire  to  be  judged  simply  on  their  merits 
as  scholars — not  as  the  blind — and  with  no  more  indulgence  than 
is  awarded  to  seeing  pupils. 

The  education  of  the  Blind,  though  justly  a subject  of  great 
interest  in  the  community,  is  simply  the  results  obtained  by  all 
rational  systems  of  instruction — nothing  more.  They  make 
good  scholars,  if  faithfully  taught,  as  well  as  seeing  persons;  not 
that  God  has  increased  the  powder  and  susceptibility  of  the  other 
senses,  as  a compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight.  This  beautiful 
arrangement  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  natural  condition  of 
things.  But  it  is  from  the  obvious  principle,  that  every  faculty 
is  improved  by  exercise.  The  burden  of  sight  is  thrown  chiefly 
upon  the  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling.  The  child  born  blind,  is 
hourly,  and  even  momentarily,  exercising  these  senses  on  every 
sound  and  every  object  within  its  reach.  Things  are  handled 
with  minute  inter^t — their  size,  shape,  peculiarities,  and  purpos- 
es are  examined  with  all  the  care  of  childish  curiosity.  Dis- 
tances between  objects  are  measured,  and  their  relative  positions 
well  ascertained.  The  sensibility  of  the  finger,  especially,  by 
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constant  practice,  becomes  exceedingly  delicate;  and,  where  it 
has  not  been  blunted  by  exposure  and  iiard  work,  the  pupil  is 
soon  able  to  distinguish  the  raised  letters,  and  to  read  correctly. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  is  perhaps  greater,  and  his  memory  is 
certainly  more  retentive,  than  those  of  a seeing  person,  because 
constantly  exercised.  But,  in  all  this,  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary. 

A fac  simile  accompanies  this  report,  of  the  hand  writing  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  a young  girl  in  the  Boston  Institution,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  smell.  Her  education,  thus  far,  has  not  only  excited  a gen- 
eral interest  in  the  public  mind,  but  it  seems  to  offer  a beautiful 
solution  to  the  more  scientific  inquiry  of,  how  far  the  mind  may 
be  reached  and  developed,  when  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  two 
most  important  senses,  and  locked  up,  from  infancy,  in  its  dark 
and  silent  prison  house.  The  success  already  obtained  by  the 
zeal  and  talents  of  Dr.  Howe,  in- a hitherto  untrodden  path,  is  a 
valuable  truth  for  the  cause  of  general  education.  It  teaches 
how  much  may  be  accomplished,  by  faithful  and  untiring  perse- 
verance, in  overcoming  the  most  formidable  difficulties. 

Some  expectation  was  formed,  from  efforts  that  had  been 
made  in  Cincinnati,  that  the  citizens  of  that  enterprising  city 
would  place  an  organ  in  our  Institution,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
An  attempt  was  made,  during  our  late  visit  there,  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds;  but  it  was  only  in  part  successful — principally 
from  the  conviction,  that  the  state  should  provide  the  means. 
Some  funds  were,  however,  collected;  which,  with  previous  sub- 
scriptions for  this  purpose,  remain  to  be  added  to  any  appropria- 
tion which  the  legislature  may  be  disposed  to  make  for  the  same 
object. 

With  a strong  desire  to  keep  our  expenses  within  the  smallest 
practical  limit,  I cannot  hesitate  respectfully  to  suggest,  for  your 
consideration,  the  expediency  of  purchasing  an  organ  for  the 
Institution,  at  an  early  day.  With  funds  already  received,  and 
in  expectation,  it  is  believed  an  appropriation  to  an  amount  of 
one  half  the  cost  would  be  sufficient.  This  instrument  furnishes 
an  important  branch  of  musical  instruction  in  every  other  insti- 
tution, which  is  in  full  operation;  and  this  is  all  that  is  now 
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needed  to  make  our  own  system  complete.  Such  an  improve- 
ment would  not  only  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  our  pupils, 
but  it  would  give  to  some  of  them  a respectable  means  of  sup- 
port hereafter.  Other  institutions  have  already  sent  forth  pupils, 
who  are  now  profitably  employed  as  organists  in  churches,  and 
teachers  on  the  piano  forte.  It  should  be  added,  that  some  of 
our  pupils,  of  promising  musical  talent,  have  but  a limited  time 
to  stay;  and  it  must  forever  prove  a misfortune  to  them  if  they 
should  be  deprived  of  this  valuable  accomplishment. 

There  are  now  four  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  besides  ours — situated  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Staunton,  Virginia.  The  first  three  have 
existed  froni  eight  to  ten  years.  The  last  was  commenced  since 
our  own.  In  Boston  and  Philadelphia  only,  have  printing  presses 
for  the  blind  been  established.  It  has  been  through  the  enter- 
prize  of  those  institutions,  and  the  generous  contributions  of  so- 
cieties and  individuals,  to  their  pi’intmg  fund,  that  we  have  thus 
far  been  supplied,  at  a moderate  cost,  with  books  of  a beautifully 
embossed  letter.  It  can  never  be  the  policy  of  this,  or  any  other 
institution,  to  commence  printing,  so  long  as  these  presses  are 
kept  in  action.  One  printing  press  would  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  the  blind  in  the  United  States  with  books.  But,  while  we 
are  thus  relieved  from  a burden  which  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary, it  will  be  a just  and  liberal  course,  to  make  such  free  pur- 
chases of  new  publications,  as  may  give  further  encouragement 
to  their  being  printed. 

Some  hopes  have  been  entertained  that  another  institution  for 
the  blind  would,  ei'e  this,  have  been  established  by  the  state  of 
Kentucky.  Nothing  definite  has  yet  been  done.  We  would 
gladly  hail  a sister  institution  in  that  great  state,  should  pros- 
pects, as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  fully  warrant  it. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  true  economy  to  multiply  the  number 
of  these  institutions  in  the  western  country,  at  least  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  number  of  pupils  must  necessarily  be  small, 
and  the  expense  of  educating  each,  proportionably  great.  A 
large  outlay  is  required  for  buildings,  fixtui'es,  and  apparatus.  A 
full  complement  of  teachers  for  all  the  departments,  is  a charge 
as  necessary  for  a few,  as  for  many  scholars — whereas,  the  terms 
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of  admission  to  this  and  other  existing  institutions,  are  so  mod- 
erate, and  the  organization  so  much  better  than  it  could  be  ex- 
pected in  new  and  smaller  institutions,  for  a long  time,  that  our 
sister  states  would  promote  both  economy  and  the  better  wel- 
fare of  their  blind,  by  sending,  annually,  a limited  number  to 
schools  already  established.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  exercise  of 
benevolent  and  humane  policy  to  do  so,  immediately,  even  where 
institutions  might  be  in  contemplation.  The  happiness  and  per- 
manent good  of  this  interesting  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  is 
the  desire  of  all.  An  enlightened  benevolence  recognizes  no 
boundaries.  It  triumphs  over  all  selfish  and  contracted  feelings. 
It  is  universal  in  its  designs,  like  the  spirit  of  its  Founder,  and  it 
should  never  cease  its  onward  and  healing  influence  until  there 
shall  be  a balm  for  every  woe,  and  a remedy  for  every  sorrow. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  CHAFIN. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  THE  PUPILS. 

From  a Female  Pupil  of  one  yeaPs  instruction. 

“Dear  Sir; — You  said  in  your  lecture  this  morning,  that  ‘sublimity 
tends  to  elevate,  heauty  to  charm,  and  wit  to  divert.’  Now,  though 
the  blind  are  deprived  of  beholding  the  beauties  of  nature,  yet  the 
sublimity  of  the  gospel  can  elevate  the  mind,  and  raise  it  above  the 
sorrows  of  this  world;  and  there  are  beauties  contained  therein,  that 
far  exceed  even  the  beauties  of  the  rainbow,  which  are  ever  beheld 
with  delight,  and  the  eye  is  ravished  with  its  splendor.” 

Another  female  pupil  writes: 

“Though  we  are  shut  out  from  the  glory  of  this  world,  yet  we  are 
as  happy  as  those  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  sight.  We  are  afflicted, 
it  is  true,  but  Providence  has  furnished  us  with  means  sufficient  to  ren- 
der us  happy,  both  here  and  in  the  world  to  come;  for  we  have  many 
enjoyments  which  seeing  persons  cannot  comprehend,  because  they 
judge  from  their  own  feelings  when  placed  in  the  dark.” 

From  a lad  aged  thirteen. 

“The  blind  cannot  generally  walk  well,  but  the  reason  is,  because 
their  parents  will  not  allow  them  their  freedom,  but  keep  them  in  the 
house  for  fear  they  will  get  a bump  or  two.  But  a bump  does  a blind 
person  more  good  than  harm,  for  he  thereby  learns  where  the  tree  or 
object  may  be,  and  another  bump  will  not  pain  him  so  much.  The 
gloomy  apprehensions  about  the  blind  getting  along  in  life,  are  be- 
cause they  are  humored  .so  much  by  their  parents,  that  when  they 
grow  old  enough  to  know  their  situation,  they  feel  their  incapability. 
But  the  gloomy  notions  of  seeing  persons  about  the  blind,  are  very 
erroneous.  The  blind,  when  educated,  and  allowed  their  freedom, 
are  as  cheerful  as  any  that  can  see.” 

From  a Female  Pupil. 

“You  told  us  in  your  lecture  to  day,  that  ‘darkness  is  a source  of 
the  sublime,  but  that  it  is  not  so  to  us,  for  it  produces  no  terror  to  the 
blind.’  True,  there  is  nothing  in  darkness  terrifying  to  me.  I sup- 
pose to  those  who  know  the  blessing  of  light,  darkness  may  possess 
something  terrific;  but  having  spent  my  whole  life  in  one  perpetual 
night  of  darkness,  I have  no  reason  to  fear  it;  neither  can  I enjoy 
that  pleasing  emotion  which  the  sight  of  any  thing  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful must  afford.” 
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From  another  Female  Pupil. 

“The  question  is  often  asked  us,  are  you  as  happy  as  if  you  could 
SEE?  We  answer,  if  we  are  blessed  with  ninety  and  nine  privileges, 
why  should  we  be  unhappy  if  we  are  deprived  of  the  hundredth.” 

The  following  extract  is  by  a young  man  aged  about  20,  a recent 
pupil  from  I'ennessee.  In  his  laudable  exertions  in  self  improvement, 
he  had  already  learned  to  read,  and  to  write  an  imperfect  hand.  In 
the  short  space  of  six  weeks  he  has  become  able  to  write  a distinct 
and  legible  letter.  He  is  preparing  himself  for  the  melhodist  min- 
istry; 

“Dear  Sir; — I gladly  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress you.  Though  my  health  is  not  good,  1 have  many  cheering 
hopes  for  the  future.  I am  at  a pleasant  place,  and  am  more  in  hopes 
of  one  day  becoming  useful  than  I ever  have  been  belore.  Then,  if 
I am  useful  I shall  be  happy.” 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  reluctance  of  blind  persons  to  leaving 
home.  A recent  case  of  this  kind,  of  a blind  girl,  was  overcome  only 
after  repeated  efforts.  The  following  artless  and  interesting  letter, 
from  a new  pupil,  who  had  been  restored  from  a state  of  despondency, 
to  cheerfulness,  had  considerable  influence  in  removing  her  difficulties, 
and  it  is  hoped  may  still  be  the  means  of  a wider  usefulness  in  the 
same  way: 

“0/n‘o  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

“My  Dear  Sister  in  Affliction: — It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  say  a word  to  encourage  one  that  is  deprived  of  the  same  blessings. 
But  let  me  say  that  you  are  deprived  of  a greater  blessing  than  the 
loss  of  sight,  for  I believe  it  is  impossible  for  a blind  person  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  without  receiving  an  educa- 
tion. I have  no  doubt  but  that  you  have  sensibly  felt  the  importance 
of  education,  for  why  should  not  blind  persons  be  as  happy  as  though 
they  could  see,  were  it  not  for  a hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowl- 
edge, which  is  shut  out  from  them,  and  that  independent  spirit  which 
dwells  in  the  bosom  of  every  intelligent  person,  which  is  so  often 
crushed  in  them. 

“1  think  that  I might  be  a judge  of  this,  for  I have  been  deprived 
of  this  important  privilege  all  my  life.  I had  hopes  that  I should  re- 
cover my  sight  until  about  one  year  before  1 came  to  the  institution. 

I began  to  despair  of  ever  receiving  an  education.  Then,  as  it  were, 
tny  spirits  sunk  in  hopeless  despair  of  ever  enjoying  the  least  happi- 
ness in  this  life,  until  I heard  of  this  institution.  Even  then  I felt, 
perhaps,  as  you  do  about  coming;  for  I thought  that  none  could  do  for 
me  in  sickness  as  a kind  and  affectionate  mother;  but  I can  say  that 
we  are  treated,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  with  the  same  kind  and  ten- 
der leelingsthat  we  received  from  our  parents.  1 know  if  you  should 
come  here,  you  would  not  feel  yourself  among  strangers,  for  we  are 
comfortably  united  together,  going  hand  in  hand,  helping  and  strength- 
ening each  other.  Our  matron  and  teachers  are  kind  and  affectionate.” 
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From  a Male  Pupil. 

“It  would  be  a great  calamity  to  our  country  if  we  should  have  war 
at  this  time.  The  country  is  in  a prosperous  condition.  Its  commer- 
cial advantages  are  very  great.  If  war  should  be  declared,  we  have 
great  reason  to  fear  that  these  advantages  would  cease,  by  which  our 
nation  would  suffer  greatly.” 

From  a F'emale  Pupil. 

“Dear  Sister: — Mr. has  been  here,  and  requests  me  to  write 

to  you,  and  gladly  I accept  the  opportunity.  As  this  is  my  birth  day, 
I suppose  you  are  all  thinking  of  me;  and  only  think  of  a young  lady, 
one  and  twenty,  just  learning  to  say  her  A,  B,  C.  This  may  appear 
ludicrous,  but  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it.  * * 

* * * “I  am  constantly  employed.  We  are 

called  from  lesson  to  lession,  and  it  seems  as  though  time  had  doubled 
his  diligence,  to  remind  me  of  the  many  precious  hours  gone  by  un- 
improved, and  I am  just  commencing  that  education  which  should  now 
have  been  finished.  When  I think  of  this,  it  is  then  you  might  see 
the  unconscious  tear  steal  from  my  eye — it  is  then  only  I am  unhappy. 
But  I am  now  enjoying  the  gratification  of  my  heart’s  most  ardent 
wishes.” 

Another  pupil  thus  commences  a letter  to  Her  parents ; 

“Beloved  Parents: — Let  me  tell  you  that  I have  never  been  sorry 
that  I came  here,  nor  wished  myself  back  again.  Still  I have  not  lost 
my  love  and  affection  for  you,  who  have  been  so  kind  to  your  once 
afflicted  but  now  your  happiest  child;  for  as  the  rest  have  not  been 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  an  education,  they  know  not  so  well  how 
to  prize  it.” 

By  a Male  Pupil  thirteen  years  of  age. 

“We  have  just  taken  up  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is 
very  interesting  indeed.  Our  lesson  this  morning  was  on  the  divisi- 
bility and  attraction  of  matter;  and  akso  about  air  and  water,  and  the 
gravity  and  motion  of  bodies.  A single  grain  of  gold  may  be  beat 
into  a surface  of  fifty  square  inches.  One  body  cannot  penetrate 
another  body;  but  one  body  can  displace  another.  For  instance,  fill 
a vessel  with  water,  and  place  a stone  in  it,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
will  be  thrown  out.” 

Extract  from  the  letter  of  a female  pupil  to  her  mother : 

“Bitter,  bitter  has  been  thy  cup,  dear  mother;  but  O!  what  conso- 
lation is  in  God’s  holy  word.  I trust  you  will  one  day  outride  the 
storm  of  affliction;  and  one  who  has,  I fear,  caused  you  more  sorrow 
than  any  thing  else,  hopes  to  meet  you  in  a fairer  clime.  Nor  does 
she  expect  to  come  with  clouded  eyes.  Methinks  I shall  enjoy  the 
scene  in  that  land  of  light,  the  more,  from  having  been  shut  out  from 
this  world’s  delusive  charms.  0!  it  seems  as  if  I could  dwell  forever 
upon  such  a theme  as  this;  but  I must  stop.  Dear  mother,  as  you 
lowly  bend  and  invoke  Heaven’s  blessing  upon  you  and  yours,  do  not 
ask  for  my  temporal  sight,  but  that  I may  meet  you  in  the  land  of  the 
blessed,  where  parting  will  be  no  more.” 

2 — BLIND  REP. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 
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List  of  anicks  inanufaclumlhy  the  pupils  of  the  Ohio  Institution 

for  the  Blind. 


MALE  1»KPARTMK\T. 

CJothes  and  liat  brushes, 

Shoe  brushes,  (pairs.)  - 

do  superior,  (pairs) 
C.amps  and  hand  scrubs. 

Horse  brushes,  - - . . 

Carpet,  (yards,) 

V\  illow  baskets,  (lately  commenced.) 
ohoes,  (pairs.) 


female  OEPAIITMENT. 


VV  orsted  l)askets,  - 
\Vorsted  flowers  (bunches,) 
W orsted  reticules. 

Watch  guards. 

Silk  pui  ‘ses,  - . . 

Lamp  mats,  - 

01  the  above  articles,  there  have 
Of  the  boy’s  Mork, 

Of  the  girl’s  work. 


been  sold — 


$257  17 
195  50 


Total, 

Remaining  on  hand  of  the  above— 
Clothes  brushes,  - 
Hat  brushes, 

Shoe  brushes  (pairs,) 
do  do  superior,  (pairs) 
Horse  brushes. 

Clamps  and  hand  scrubs. 
Shoes,  (pairs,) 


$452  67 


124 

1200 

126 

200 

96 


50 

60 


184 

114 

14 

55 

44 

6 


20 

12 

250 

96 

73 

134 

25 


/ 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 


The  Ohio  Inslitulion  for  the  Blind,  in  account  with  N.  H.  Swayne,  Treas- 
urer, for  the  year  1841. 


Cash  paid — 

No.  Dr. 

1 William  Chapin,  Cor  boarding $748  42 

2 J.  W.  Whitehead,  for  hauling  wood 14  76 

3 J.  Wilson,  for  leather 61  714 

4 Wm.  B.  Jarvis,  for  work  at  the  institution 25  874 

5 G.  Machold,  for  salar)'’  as  music  teacher 150  00 

6 Gills  and  McCune,  balance  for  furnace,  &c.--  469  06 

7 N.  B.  Kelley,  for  building  contracts 663  00 

8 Dr.  S.  Parsons,  for  medical  account--- 32  624 

9 J.  Dolton,  for  salary  as  steward 200  00 

10  J Dolton,  for  wood 66  75 

11  A.  W.  Penniman,  for  salary,  &c. 618  54 

12  William  Bullen,  for  wood 133  50 

13  Postage  bill 63  68 

14  J . Dopp,  for  furniture 24  00 

15  Dr.  N.  M.  Miller,  physician’s  bill  55  50 

16  John  A.  Bryan,  for  two  year’s  salary  as  trustee  200  00 

17  H.H.  Kimball,  for  leather 17  71 

18  Dr.  J.  Hoge,  for  salary  as  trustee - ••  100  00 

19  H.  Hauenstein,  salary  as  teacher 150  00 

20  William  Chapin,  for  boarding  account 200  00 

21  Jno.  Barr,  for  wood 39  50 

22  P.  B.  Marcy,  for  furniture 66  60 

23  Postage  bill 3 39 

24  William  Chapin,  for  boarding  bill 644  00 

25  William  Chapin,  for  salary  as  sup.  institute--  200  00 

26  William  Chapin,  for  articles  furnished  inst.--  61  00 

27  N.  H.  Swayne,  for  salary  as  trustee  - 100  00 

28  P.  Kites,  for  willows 28  00 

29  William  Chapin,  for  tools 80  00 

30  Wm.  H.  Reary,  for  bristles 18  00 

31  A.  G.  B.  Schmetzer,  for  painting 27  50 

32  R.  B.  Marcy,  for  furniture 31  00 

33  H.  R.  Coleman,  for  willows 8 60 

34  H.  R.  Coleman,  for  same - 26  06i 

36  Kerr  and  Wheaton,  for  paints,  &c 16  43| 

36  William  Chapin,  for  salary 100  00 

37  Thomas  Garner,  for  furniture 69  60 

38  Thomas  Bown,  for  painting 67  79 


Cash  paid — 

39  William  Chapin,  for  boarding $200  00 

40  N.  Gregory,  for  nails,  <kc 71  97 

41  J.  Kinkard  & Co.,  for  cooking  stove 136  00 

42  P.  B.  Marcy,  for  furniture 38  374 

43  William  Chapin,  for  boarding 150  00 

44  William  Chapin,  for  same 200  00 

45  J.  Bickell,  fur  work 26  00 

46  J.  Borlander,  for  grading,  &c 150  00 

47  William  Chapin,  for  boarding 565  00 

48  11.  Daniels,  on  shop  account 100  00 

49  A.  S.  Ramsy,  for  paving  brick 41  50 

50  French  and  Mitton,  for  paints,  dic 14  46 

51  P.  B.  Marcy,  for  furniture 30  00 

52  William  Chapin,  for  traveling  expenses 250  00 

53  William  il.  Churchman,  for  salary 150  00 

54  G.  .Machold,  for  same 100  00 

55  H.  Daniels,  on  shop  contract 100  00 

56  II.  Hauenstein,  for  salary 100  00 

57  William  Chapin,  for  piano 300  00 

58  II.  Daniels,  on  shop  contract 100  00 

59  A.  Ramsy,  for  same  75  00 

60  William  Chapin,  for  boarding 50  00 

61  Will  iani  Chapin,  for  same 227  00 

62  J-  Bickell,  for  paving 12  374 

63  William  Chapin,  for  boarding 100  00 

64  William  Chapin,  for  salary 400  00 

65  Mrs.  Vandeman,  salary 100  00 

66  VV'illiam  Chapin,  for  boarding-*-  132  334 

67  William  Chapin,  for  furniture 146  16 

68  William  Chapin,  for  boarding 371  51 

69  H.  Daniels,  on  shop  contract 32  31 

70  Isaac  Cool,  on  same 125  00 

Balance  due  N.  H.  Swayne,  treasurer,  as  pr  last  yr’srep’t.  4 92 


$10,160  214 

Cash  received  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  as  follows — 

1841.  Cr. 

March  16 $900  00 

March  31 * 6,000  00 

May  10 500  00 

July  6 1,026  00 

Oct.  6 1,126  00 


$9,550  00 

Balance  due  N.  H.  Swayne,  treasurer,  over  paid 

at  this  date $610  214 


January  1,  1842. 


$10,160  214 


TERMS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


I.  Applications  foi-  admission  to  be  addressed  to  either  of  the 
Trustees,  or  to  the  Superintendent. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  Lwenhj  one — free  from  disease,  and  of  good  moral 
character,  of  which,  certificates  will  be  required. 

III.  The  terms,  where  there  is  ability  to  pay,  and  in  all  cases 
to  applicants  residing  out  of  the  state,  are  one  hundred  dollars, 
payable  half  yearly  in  advance.  This  covers  all  expenses,  ex- 
cept clothing,  physician’s  bill  in  sickness,  and  traveling  expenses 
to  and  from  Columbus. 

IV.  All  applicants,  unable  to  pay,  must  bring  certificates  of 
the  same  from  several  respectable  persons. 

V.  The  term  commences  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and 
continues  until  the  first  of  August.  It  is  expected  that  pupils 
will  commence  with  the  term,  and  return  home,  if  practicable, 
during  vacation. 
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